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PREFACE. F 
The design of this volume isto place before the 
children of Sabbath Schools a correct picture of the 
enormous evils of Intemperance; and to explain to 
them the true principles of Temperance. The author 
has not studied originality. His aim has been to bring 
within the reach of the youthful reader, in a condensed 
form, the flood of light which has been, for several 
years past, pouring in, upon this subject; and to sur- 
round it with such attractions as may secure the at- 
tention of the young mind. The principles advanced 
are supported by the opinions of the ablest divines, 
and many of the most eminent scientific gentlemen ef 
the present age. The facts stated are collected from 
authentic sources. They are selected from the current 
annals of Intemperance, with special reference to the 
principles which they illustrate. Though not, per- 
haps, the most shocking that could be related, yet, 
most of them are believed to be a fair specimen of 
scenes that occur almost daily, in every town, village, 
and hamlet, in the land. The author believes it to 
be of the highest importance that the rising generation 
should be set right in this matter; for if they can be 
persuaded to adopt and act upon correct principles, 
intemperance will cease with the present generation. 
(Extract. ] 
John. Why, mother, there is a ship sinking 
in the water! 
Lucy. See the men on the top of the rock! 


Why, there is one falling down the steep rock! 
Won’t he be killed, mother? 

Mother. My dear children, you have heard of 
the dreadful horrors of shipwrecks. 

James. Yes, mother, I was reading in the 
aewspaper about a ship that was lost, with a great 
many men on board. 

Mother. Most of these dreadful calamities are 
oecasioned by intemperance. This‘ picture re- 
presents a vessel which was wrecked on the coast 
ef York, England. The rock, you see, is about 
three hundred feet high; or twice as high as the 








steeple of a meeting-house. The men on the top 
of it have been trying to draw up the men from 
the ship, by a small cord. ‘The two first who 
took hold of it, were drawn up safely. The third, 
after being drawn up to a great distance, let the 
rope slip from his hands. He fell down, and was 
dashed in pieces. With the next one, the rope 
gave way, and he fell into the sea. Immediately 
afterwards the ship went to pieces. All but two 
of the men on board were drowned. These two 
were washed into a cave in the rock, and were 
saved. 

John. How did these men come to be ship- 
wrecked, mother? 

Mother. The vessel had sailed from Sunder- 
land, a few hours before. All the hands were 
drunk, and the ship was left to the management 
of a boy. He ran the vessel upon the rocks. 
Here you see again that drunkenness is its own 
punishment. 
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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL WYKE KILPIN, 
WRITTEN BY HIS FATHER. 

The birth of Samuel Wyke Kilpin was particu- 
larly interesting to his parents, because their 
three elder children had been previously removed 
by death. His infant days were healthful and 
sprightly. When reason began to dawn, which 
was remarkably early, it was his parents’ delight- 
ful employ to direct and regulate its daily increase. 
His temper was mild, his manners gentle, yet 
strong passions would often fire his infant soul. 
This led to fervent prayer, that He who had com- 
municated such passions and faculties would be 
pleased to give them a right direction, would 
sanctify his infant mind, and lead it to Himself. 

That Divine Being who hears the parent’s 
prayer, was most graciously pleased to give an 
early bias of piety to his infant mind. His tongue 
soon lisped the adorable name of his Creator and 
Redeemer, his little hands and eyes were early 
directed heavenward, and with his feeble voice the 
spake in prayer to that God who hears the first 
breathings of the soul after Himself. Before he 
could articulate distinctly, which was at an early 
period, he had learned to write. At three years 
old he could-read his Bible as distinctly and with 
as much propriety as at any future period of his 
life. 

We had a large garden; I occasionally amused’ 
myself in its culture. His spirits, gay as a lark, 
made him expert in all boyish exercises. To 
collect weeds or stones in a little barrow was to 
him enjoyment, and no one was more alert in up- 
setting the loads into a pit made for their recep- 
tion. 

One of the students remarked to me, in his 
hearing, ‘‘I should not wonder, sir, if Samuel 
were to become a minister.”’ He caught the 
sentence, and with his usual energy exclaimed, 
‘* A pretty minister indeed I should make, and 
cannot pray!” He repeated the sentence with 
increased eagerness, ‘‘ A pretty minister I should 
make,”’ and strongly accented the latter part, ‘‘I 
cannot pray!”’ ‘* What!” said I, with emotion, 
**cannot you pray!” ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘not, 
not—” and immediately retreated. I perceived 
by the flush of his eye that something else was 
behind; but he disappeared, and I thought it right 
not to follow him. 

I felt conscious that his situation necessarily 
placed him in the way of seeing much of the forms 
of religion. Pious conversation, prayer, singing 
of hymns, constant attendance on the house of 





God, constituted a large share of the moral and 
religious atmosphere in which he lived; therefore 
I exceedingly dreaded lest his religion should be 
merely learned—just the effect of education, and 
nothing more. 

These strong excitements of parental solicitude 
continued long; during that season I preached to 
my congregation from Psalm cxxvi. 6—‘* He that 
goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bearing his 
sheaves with him.’’ My dear child was present. 
There was nothing more than usual in the appli- 
cation of the discourse, nor do I recollect, al- 
though his eye was generally fixed on me, that I 
once thought of him during the sermon. On re- 
turning to the house, being occupied ia conversa- 
tion, 1 noticed him less than usual, but found him 
resuming his usual place at my side, with his arm 
around my neck. He suddenly interrupted the 
conversation, which rudeness was to hit altogether 
uncommon, for it was his practice to wait until 
the subject was concluded before he ventured a 
question or remark. I was grieved and surprised 
to hear him say eagerly, ‘‘ Papa, papa, you have 
been saying some things to-night which I do not 
exactly understand.” I calmly replied, ‘ Should 
I do so again, you must not wonder; I am older 
than you.’ In atone I never heard from him be- 
fore or since, he said, ‘‘I want no fun.” The 
manner, the expression, was entirely new; during 
his life he never uttered a word to either of his 
parents, till then, which could be deemed disre- 
spectful. I felt hurt, but made no reply. Dear 
creature, it was not disrespect, or want of affec- 
tion, which induced his remark; but hurry, the 
tumult, occasioned by a new chain of feelings he 
was not before conscious of. He gently lefi my 
shoulder and my arm, and made a sudden retreat 
from the room, when, with his heart all emotion 
and big with sorrow, he shut himself into a dark 
parlor, unperceived by any of the family. His 
mother accidentally went into the room, some 
time after, with a candle, and found the young 
penitent on his knees in earnest prayer. She 
was alarmed, and disturbed him: he arose, cov- 
ered with confusion at being caught in that posi- 
tion, and effected an instant retreat to his own 
room. Like Saul of Tarsus, he had often pre- 
sented the service of the lip to his Maker: he 
had been taught with his first lisping voice to ad- 
dress his Saviour, and I believe the child-like 
forms were never omitted morning or evening. 
Oh! how often have I entreated my God, that 
whilst my child was on his knees repeating the 
words of prayer, he would be pleased to breathe 
into his soul the spirit of prayer! My language 
was, Oh that the Lord, the Spirit, would make 
this child, like Samuel, a spiritual worshipper! 
He had feared the Lord from his infancy; but 
now behold the lad at seven years old, whose 
heart the Lord opened, prostrate as a poor sinner 
at the foot of the cross, pleading for mercy through 
a crucified Saviour. His mother had permitted 
him to enter his room alone, but kept her station 
near the door; his groans and sighs increased her 
alarm; she sent for me; I hastened to him, and 
witnessed a sight which can never be forgotten. 
—Yes! I beheld my petitions answered in the 
agonizing prayers of niy only child. With hands 
elasped together he sat on his bed, his eyesturned 
heavenward; tears plentifully bedewed his cheeks. 
I heard him with indiscribable anguish imploring 
the merey of our Lord Jesus Christ. His affee- 
tionate mother, ata little distance from him, sat 
weeping. Convulsed with different feelings, I 
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exclaimed in agony, ‘Oh, papa, papa! your ser- 
mon to-right has shown me that I am wrong, that 
[ am a lost sinner.—You said that those persons 
who had never gone forth weeping, would never 
return rejoicing; and alas! till now I never knew 
what sorrow for sin meant; therefore, I have no 
scriptural right to peace or joy; Ob, papa, papa! 
what shall 1 do?” 

‘* Be calm, my dear,” I replied, ‘‘the case is 
not a lost one.” ‘* But I am lost,” he quickly 
replied. ‘‘ Yes, you are lost, but in the same 
way as a man or achild who falls into a pit or 
river; should a friend pass at the moment, and 
lift him from his perilous situation, he would be 
saved. So our Lord Jesus Christ stands ready 
and anxious to assist you, and bids you look to 
him and be saved. You are made sensible that 
you need a Saviour; he waits to be gracious; he 
attends to the first breath of prayer from a peni- 
tent child; he loves the first groans and sighs 
sent forth from the heart. Look to him, my dear 
boy; accept of his mercy; pray to him; he will 
pardon and love you.”’ 

He again clasped his hands, and with a heart- 
rending groan said, ‘‘ But I have no right to joy, 
if destitute of real sorrow for sin.” 

‘* But do you not feel your sins to be a burden?” 

‘** Yes, now I do.” 

‘* Well, then, the Saviour says, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
[ will give you rest; look unto me, and be ye 
saved,’” 

He became more calm; but my feelings being 
completely overpowered, obliged me to leave the 
room. When more composed, I returned, and 
found him in bitter agony, conversing with his 
mother, and again exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! I have 
been deceived all these years; what an awful 
thing is self-deception! Oh that the Spirit would 
witness with niy spirit that I am born of God.” 

His mother was directing him to the Saviour. 
He continued to pray earnestly until, exhausted, 
he fell into the arms of sleep. She watched by 
him until midnight, rejoicing and weeping. 

I had not sat long, the next morning, in my 
study, exercised in thought, when I heard his lit- 
tle footsteps near my door. He entered with his 
usual bow and salutation, ‘‘ Good morning, papa.”’ 
**Good morning, my darling; how are you? 
Come to my arms, I want to ask you a question 
or two. When at your door last night, I heard 
you exclaim with great eagerness, ‘ Oh that the 
Spirit would witness with my spirit that I am a 
child of God.’ Did you mean that the great and 
blessed God would speak to you, a poor little sin- 
ner, with a voice from heaven?” 

With a look that now rends my heart, he said, 
‘*No, papa, I should be ashamed of such a 
thought.” 

‘© Well, my child,’ I replied, ‘‘ I am glad that 
you had no such desire or expectation; but tell 
me what you did mean?” 

‘*] meant,” he said with the firmness of a man 
of fifty years old, ‘‘ that I wished the Holy Spirit 
would work in my heart what he has written in 
the sacred scriptures, and then let me see it.” 

‘** And do you now desire that your whole heart 
may be sanctified and devoted to God?” 

‘* Yes, papa,” he replied with strong emotion, 
ce I do.’ 

‘*Cleave then to the Saviour, my dear child, 
praying for His mercy, and it shall be granted.” 

From that period it might be said that he was 
a regularly praying child, with the exception of 
some few neglects, over which he wept and 
mourned; but those seasons never continued 
longer than a day or two. 

At one time, when Ff was in deep distress, and 
he stood weeping over me, conversing with me 
on the subject of affliction, he remarked, ‘‘ It is 
not the circumstance of the affliction; but the 
spirit we feel underit, that givesthe largest wound.” 

As we were in the street one evening, a num- 
ber of rude persons appeared to be mocking, and 
repeating what we had said. I felt hurt at their 
manner. He instantly said, ‘‘ We are not sure 








that they intended any disrespect to us, and it is 
much more pleasant for us to believe that they 
did not. Ifthey are rude it may make them un- 
comfortable afterward; but why should we punish 
ourselves by feeling hurt?” In a day or two, we 
found that their conversation and manner had no 
reference to us. 

On one oécasion, when he had offended me, I 
deemed it right to manifest displeasure; and when 
he asked a question about the business of the day, 
I was short and reserved in my answers to him. 
An hour or more elapsed. The time was nearly 
arrived when he was to repeat his lessons. He 
came into my study and said, ‘‘ Papa, I cannot 
learn my lessons except you are reconciled, I 
am very sorry I have offended you; I hope you 
will forgive me: I think I shall never offend 
again.” 

I replied, ‘‘ All I want is to make you sensi- 
ble of your fault; when you acknowledge it you 
know all is easily reconciled with me.” 

‘**Then, papa,” said he, ‘‘ give me the token 
of reconciliation, and seal it with a kiss.”” The 
hand was given, and the seal most heartily ex- 
changed on each side. 

‘* Now,” exclaimed the little boy, ‘‘I will 
learn Latin and Greek with anybody,” and was 
hastening to his study. 

**Stop, Stop,’’ I called after him, ‘‘ have you 
not a Heavenly Father? If what you have done 
has been evil, he is displeased, and you must ap- 
ply to him for forgiveness.” 

With tears starting in his eyes he said, ‘‘Papa, 
I went to Him first; I knew that except he was 
reconciled I could do nothing,” and with tears 
fast rolling down his cheek, he then added, ‘‘I 
hope, I hope He has forgiven me, and now I am 
happy!” I never had again occasion to look at 
him with a shade of disapprobation. 

I have seen him, sitting by his mother, most 
seriously conversing on the necessity of supreme 
love to God, and endeavoring to prove that the 
great God was jealous of his honor, and would 
not approve of any idolatry; when, throwing his 
arm around his mother, and wetting her cheeks 
with tears, he would say, ‘‘ My dear, dear mother, 
I am, I fear, your idol, and as you are a child of 
God, I must be separated from you, or something 
dreadful must happen.”’ 

I could fill a volume with proofs of his piety. 
He walked in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long, and he loved his Saviour tenderly; his 
church and his people were the objects of his 
choice: he loved the house of God. 

As a Sabbath School teacher, he was regular 
and serious, and felt for the souls of his little class, 
and would address them simply and affectionately. 
I had nearly built a school-room, which was to be 
opened also as a place of occasional worship. 
Our joys were high in the prospect, and the dear 
boy was to have made his first public address on 
the new year’s day. We had formed many plans, 
and had commenced planting a garden, at the en- 
trance of which he had fixed a weeping willow, 
and then came to my study with a history of the 
plantation. Several things were said in connec- 
tion with the young willow and his planting it, 
which exceedingJy affected our spirits, but I never 
saw him in better health; he was a fine, stout, rud- 
dy youth, remarkably strong, and no one could 
appear more likely to live. Ina few days after 
our conversation respecting the willow, he com- 
plained of weakness and great langor, but no ap- 
prehension of danger was excited. On Wednes- 
day evening I preached a funeral sermon, but 
would not allow him to attend. On returning, I 
found my precious boy seriously ill, and carried 
him to bed; he could not walk; so rapidly had 
disease increased, that his senses began to wan- 
der. Two physicians were calledin; both agreed 
in opinion that no danger was near. On the fol- 
lowing day the symptoms increased, and excited 
alarm; he had scarcely any intervals of reason. 
Once he pointed to the newly-raised chapel and 
cottage, saying, ‘‘In my father’s house are many 
mansions, to one of which I am going: that chapel 


I shall never enter.” He then. sung several 
hymns, and imagined himself in the schools, ad- 
dressing the children in his usual strains, but was 
evidently unconscious of every thing around him, 
During that night the fever (confirmed typhus) 
manifested the most marked symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. In the evening he exehanged 
earth for heaven, December 4th, 1818, aged 
twelve years and eleven months. 
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Eliza’s thoughts about the Heathen, 

Eliza L commenced attending the Sabbath 
school in June 1829. She became so much in- 
terested in what she saw and heard the first Sab- 
bath, that it has ever since been her delight to 
attend. Indeed, nothing but absolute necessity 
could keep her as the Sabbath returned, from 
joining her little class. One very stormy Sabbath, 
when she was between four and five years old, 
her mother thought it unsafe for her to go out, 
but it cost Eliza a severe struggle with her feel- 
ings, to give up her Sabbath school. During the 
day sh> would not unfrequently say, 

**O, how I wish I could go to the Sabbath 
school! How I want to be with my class when 
they recite their lessons. Ma! I had rather it 
would rain all the rest of the week, than on the 
Sabbath,” 

At another time, Eliza awoke early Sabbath 
morning, and was all engaged in looking over the 
little verses she had been learning through the 
week; and in anticipating great delight, in again 
meeting her class in the Sabbath school. But 
she was suddenly taken ill, and was obliged to 
give up her school again; and spend the Sabbath 
at home with her mother. She often spoke of her 
disappointment, and once she said, 

‘* Ma! I had rather have been sick any other 
day in the week than to-day: then I shouldn’t 
have been kept away from my Sabbath school.” 

After having spent a long time in silence, and 
apparent thoughtfulness, she said to her mother, 
who was sitting near with her Bible, 

**Ma! is Mr, —— [the Superintendent of her 
Sabbath school] going to be a missionary ?” 

**T don’t know, my dear,’’ replied her mother; 
‘*T have heard that he is thinking of it.” 

‘*T should think, Ma,” said Eliza, ‘‘ that he 
would want to go now, or a great many of the hea- 
then will die before he'll get there, to tell them any 
thing about Jesus Christ!” 

In the Sabbath school, are often awakened 








thoughts about the heathen, in the minds of many 
a child which may influence him in his whole fu- 
ture course—thoughts that may not be satisfied 
till he has carried to the benighted the light of 
life, and laid down his bones on heathon shores. 
[Sabbath School Facts. 


THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
The little Boy that was lost in the Woods, 


When I was a little boy, I used to say to those 
who were older than myself—‘‘ Tell me a true 
story.” I had so great an abhorrence at the 
wickedness of falsehood, that I did not desire to 
hear that, which was only the invention of oth- 
ers. Now, my young readers, I will tell yous 
true story, all of which I know to be true. 

There lived in the town of —— and state of 
New-Hampshire, a woman, who had two pretty 
children, the elder of whom was about three years 
of age, and named Daniel. One pleasant after- 
noon in the month of May, she with her two little 
sons, walked out to visit one of her neighbors. 
And for the diversion of the two little visiters, her 
neighbor’s children took them to the barn to see 
the calf, the lambs, ‘and such other things as are 
usually found in and about the premises of the 
farmer. This was a sad circumstance for poor 














little Daniel. Becoming frightened at the play- 





fulness of the calf, he passed out of the back door 
of the barn, and went directly into the woods. 
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The mother soon missed her darling boy, and 
hastened home, anxiously expecting to find him 
there; but none can describe the anguish of her 
heart, when no traces of him could be discovered. 
Diligent search was made in a stream of water, 
which the little wanderer would have to pass in 
returning home, expecting the mournful satisfac- 
tion of finding his lifeless body. The third day 
arrived and still no discovery made! The dis- 
tress of the mother who can describe, or who con- 
ceive? Qn the third day, search was made in an 
extensive woods, adjoining the barn, where the 
children had been playing, and in passing a close 
pine top, little Daniel, to the great joy and surprise 
of those in pursuit, jumped out from beneath, with 
his hair in wild disorder, and exclaimed ‘‘ Halloo 
boys.” It need not be told with what raptures he 
was conveyed to his almost distracted mother. 
The poor boy’s account of his sad adventure was, 
that ‘‘ he went till it was dark, and then lay down 
and cried; and that two dogs came and lay by 
him.’’ He was asked what he ate. He replied 
that he ate buds. Daniel, when found, seemed 
to be making the best of his condition. He had 
selected the close top of a pine tree, which had 
been blown down, for his shelter, which he much 
needed, as it was quite cold. He had collected 
together some little short sticks, which he called 
his oxen, and had other play-things, with which 
he was amusing himself. He had nothing on his 
head, and was dressed ina calico slip or frock. 
Daniel sustained a great loss, which he often 
mentioned, and fer which he mourned much, 
which was a pin, the want of which let his slip 
open, to be the sport of the winds. This poor 
little boy was in the woods three nights and nearly 
three days. When a little older, and when read- 
ing the history of Jonah, being three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, he paused and 
of a sudden said, ‘‘ That is just as long as I was 
in the woods.”? Daniel lived, and grew up to be 
a good man, and rememUered with pious grati- 
tude that invisible hand, which protects little 
children from a thousand dangers, and which kept 
him from harm, when alone, away from the care 
of a mother, and every human friend, and amidst 
the darkness of the night, and exposed to beasts 
of prey. 





THE LOST DAY. 

**Come, Emily,” said Mrs. C. opening the 
door of her little girl’s room, ‘‘it is six o’clock, 
and you know you asked me to wake you then. 
Will you get up immediately?” 

** Yes, mother,” said Emily, ‘‘ I will presently, 
but I am so sleepy.” 

** You will be sorry if you allow yourself to 
fallasleep again,” said her mother. ‘‘ The only 
safe way is to jump up at once.” ’ 

‘* Well: when you have shut the door, mother,” 
said Emily; but as soon as the door closed, and 
the sound of her mother’s footsteps died along the 
passage, she closed her eyes ‘‘ just for one min- 
ute,”’—and at the end of that minute, was asleep 
again. At seven o’clock she was aroused from 
an interesting dream by the ringing of the break- 
fast bell, and starting up in great haste, began to 
prepare for breakfast. Her mother opened the 
door of her room as she was going down stairs, 
and though she said nothing, Emily well under- 
stood the reproachful glance of her eye. The 
family had nearly finished breakfast, when Emily, 
ashamed and half vexed with herself entered the 
parlor. 

‘* Have you really got up for all day!” enquired 
aroguish brother, as she seated herself beside him; 
but Emily was in no humor to answer, and fin- 
ished her breakfast in silence. 

It was an hour after breakfast, and Emily 
was called to her lessons. ‘‘ Oh! dear,” said 
she to her sister, ‘‘ my head aches, and I can’t 
study now, I must go out into the garden to get 
waked up, or I shall not be fit for any thing this 
forenoon.”’ So into the garden she went ;—saun- 
tered up one walk and down another,—trimmed 
her geraniums, gathered some roses for the vases 








on the mantel-piece, and with her brother’s assist- 
ance transplanted some tulip-roots. At eleven 
o’clock her sister called heragain. ‘‘ Come Em- 


ily,” said she, ‘‘ you have done nothing this fore-_ 
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noon, and mother has left some work for you to 
do before dinner.”’ 

‘* Well; I will come as soon as I have put 
these roses into the glasses,’’ said Emily: ‘‘they 
will all wilt if | leave them.’’ Another half hour 
was spent in arranging the flowers to her mind, 
and in brushing away the leaves and stalks which 
she had scattered upon the table and carpet. 


‘* Emily,” said her sister again, ‘‘you will cer-{ 


tainly not have time to finish your work before din- 
ner, if you don’t come now—here it is all ready.” 

‘**T don’t know where my needle-book is,”’ said 
Emily, as she turned over her basket in a great 
hurry, ‘‘I had it yesterday afternoon, and I 
thought I put it back again into my basket.” 

‘Perhaps you left it in your chamber,” said 
her sister: and Emily ran up stairs to her room, 
and down stairs to her mother’s work room, and 
back again into the parlor before she found it. 
**QOh! dear,” said she, ‘‘I don’t know what is 
the matter, but I can’t get ready to do any thing: 
—and now there is the dinner-bell, and I have 
not sewed ten stitches.” 

The afternoon was spent much'in the same 
manner as the morning had been, in a succession 
of idleness and unprofitable employmort. ‘‘ I be- 
lieve I wil go and get some more beads,” said 
Emily; ‘‘ I have not enough to finish my work,”’ 
—and when she was out, she thought she had 
better go to Mrs. B’s. and see whether Lucy had 
returned. Unfortunately for Emily, she was at 
home, and had so much to say of the people whom 
she had seen, and the places which she had visited, 
that an hour and a half was spent in listening and 
talking: but all to no good purpose. ‘‘I must 
go,”’ said she at last; ‘* I don’t know what moth- 
er will say to me for having staid so long.” 

It was evening, and Emily sat at the open win- 
dow looking back upon the events of the day. 
**Are you quite happy, this evening, Emily?” 
said her mother. ‘‘ A certain king on reviewing 
the events of a day, during which he could recol- 
lect no good action performed, exclaimed, ‘I have 
lost a day.’ Applying the same test to your con- 
duct, must you not say that this day has been a 
lost one to you? Have you done anything to- 
day, to promote your own improvement or the 
happiness of those around you?”’ 

Emily covld not but acknowledge the justice of 
her mother’s reproof, and determined in her own 
heart, to be careful never to deserve another of a 
similar nature. [Lowell Observer. 








MORALITY. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
FIRST DAY OF APRIL. 

‘* Robert, I want you to promise me one thing.” 

** What, Mary?” 

‘* That you will not make a single April fool to 
day.” 

. Why not? allthe boys do, and it’s good fun.”’ 

‘*¢ Well Robert I do think that it is wrong. It 
produces a great deal of unhappiness.” 

‘*Why Mary, I heard you tell mother this 
morning, you thought there was more laughing 
done the first day of April, than on any other day 
in the whole year.” 

**So I do; but at the same time I think there 
is more unhappiness among children; and more 
wrong feelings called into exercise. Just think 
what you laugh at—the mistakes you cause oth- 
ers to make. Now tell me honestly do you like 
to be fooled?’” 

‘*T like to make fools.” 

‘*That is’nt answering my question—Do you 
like to be cheated and laughed at in this way?” 

‘© To confess the honest truth, I do not.” 

‘* Well, how does it make you feel? 

‘* Most always it vexes me—and I think I will 
be revenged on the fellow. There’s Tom Clin- 
on he made me run back to school this morning 
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after I had got most home, to see what it was the 
master wanted of me, and the master was’nt there. 
I mean to pay him for it. He said it was a good 
one, and the boys all laughed.” 

‘** Now, Robert, you see just the effect it has 
upon a great majority of children. Do you think 
the momentary pleasure you derive from laughing 
is sufficient to pay for all the pain you cause oth= 
ers—for all the injury you do them, by exciting 
such bad feelings—and for all the injury you do 
yourself, by breaking the golden rule—*‘ Do unto 
others, as you would have others do to you.” 

Robert was silent and turned to the window. 
Mary’s eyes followed his. A crazy waggon 
drawn by a poor old horse, was slowly coming up 
the hill. It reached the top and stopped opposite 
the house. An old man whose tottering limbs 
seemed hardly able to support him, crept slowly 
out and walking afew steps, took up a bundie, 
which lay in the road neatly tied and labelled. 

He slowly unfolded each envelope without the 
least suspicion of the trick, until he found the bun- 
dle contained only a tvrnip. Thus disappointed, 
he threw it from him, took off his hat, smoothed 
his gray hairs; wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with the back of his hand, and slowly, 
and with much difficulty, remounted to his seat. 
His hands trembled violently as he took the reins. 
It seemed as if he could not hold them, but he 
was soon out of sight... 

‘*There!”’ exclaimed Robert, ‘‘that’s too bad. 
It is some of Tom Clinton’s doings, I know. I 
mean to go and see if it is’nt.”’ 

‘*Stop,” said Mary, as she laid her hand on 
his shoulder, ‘‘ will you promise me?”’ 

‘* Yes, sister Mary, I will promise,—for I think 
it is wrong and unkind to make April fools.” 

Une. F. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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THE POWER OF A SABBATH SCHOOL, 


The moral and religious state of society in 
WwW was very deplorable. The minister was 
about being dismissed. There was but one niale 
member in the church; and the number of female 
members was very small. 

A Sabbath school meeting was held, and ar- 
rangements made for the establishment of two 
schools. ‘They both commenced the next Sabbath. 
In one of these schools a lawyer, a physician, and 
several other gentlemen and ladies of influence, 
took classes. One female teacher was the only 
individual in the school who was hopefully pious. 
The fourth Sabbath, after the commencement of 
the school, one of the leading men requested the 
teachers to remain. After the scholars had re- 
tired, he said, 

**T don’t know what ails me, lately; I never 
felt so in my life. I find that I am trying to teach 
these children something that I know nothing 
about myself. And it does seem to me that some 
one ought to pray with this Sabbath school.” 
There was no one to pray! 

They were all much affected, especially the 
lawyer; and he said to the gentleman who had 
been speaking, ‘‘ Wont you pray now?” 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘ I can’t pray; Ineverprayed.” 

‘‘T think you had better pray,” said the law- 
yer again. 

He then complied with the request and prayed. 

He went home, and passing through the room 
where his wife was, went to his chamber. She 
followed him, and asked, ‘‘ what was the matter 
—if he was sick?” 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I am not sick in my body; 
but I am sick in my soul. I find that I am try- 
ing to teach children the way to heaven, when I 
know nothing about that way myself.” 

The same week, that man and his wife were 
both hopefully converted to God. This was the 
commencement of a glorious work of grace, which 
has resulted in the hopeful conversion of all those 








teachers and leading individuals. Betweentwen- 
ty-five and thirty have united themselves with 
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‘Youth’s Companion. 
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God’s people, by a public profession of their faith | 
im Christ. | 

The change, in the moral and religious aspect | 
of society in that place, is wonderfully great and_ 
interesting. 

A faithful and devoted minister of the gospel | 
has since been settled there, to instruct them and | 
their children in the great things of the kingdom. | 
They are now a harmonious, united, and a happy 
people. ‘* What hath God wrought!” The Sab- 
bath school, though a humble instrumentality, ‘‘ is 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” [Sabbath School Facts. 








OBITUARY. 


Triumphant Death of a Sabbath Scholar. 
Extract of a letter from North East, Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, to the Editor of the Vermont Chron- 

icle, dated January 25th, 1834. 

Fanny Jane Eastwood, in her 15th year, was 
one of those who on the last Sabbath made a pub- 
lic profession of her faith, and united with us in 
celebrating the love of Jesus. Thursday evening, 
when speaking of her retigious feelings toa friend, 
she said, ‘‘I have had more enjoyment to-day 
than ever I had in my life.”” At right, when the 
rest of the family had retired, she remained read- 
ing and committing some favorite hymns. She 
sat up till about one o’clock, when she accident- 
ally fell asleep. In a few minutes she awaked 
with her clothes all on fire! She ran out imme- 
diately intothe stoop, and rolled herself in a little 
snow that was on it, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the fire, but to no effect. She then ran into 
the bed chamber of the gentleman in whose family 
she lived, and awakened him, her clothes still 
blazing up over her head. Every effort was made 
to quench the fire, but all proved fruitless, till 
every thing was burnt off her. Medical aid was 
immediately obtained and applied, but nature was 
too far exhausted to be restored. 

In about five hours her sufferings ended. Her 
spirit took its flight. Death came indeed upon} 
her ‘as a thief in the night,” but found her) 
‘*watching.”” From the first moment that she | 
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became acquainted with her condition, she thought | 


she should not survive it. But her work was 
done. Under the most exquisite suffering, which 
she must have endured, she did not utter one mur- 


muring word, nor did she auffer anguished nature | 


to relieve itself by a single groan or sigh. So 
far otherwise, that as long as her strength lasted, 
she sung in a most animated strain, several favor- 
ite hymns; among others, ‘‘ When I can read 
my title clear,” &c. and ‘‘ Hail my ever blessed | 
Jesus,”’ &c. When asked as to the state of her 
mind, her reply was, ‘‘O, I am happy! glory!” 
At intervals she broke out in expressions of rap- 
ture like this; ‘‘O, my blessed Jesus, what a Sa- 
viour I have found!” 
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The Patient Boy. 


A pious little boy who belonged toa Sunday School 
in Philadelphia, scratched his leg witha nail. Ina 
few days it became very sore. His mother tried to 
cure it herself, but nothing that she put on had the ef- 
fect she wished; and as it grew worse every day, she 
asked a doctor to come and see him. 

When the doctor saw the little boy’s leg, and saw 
how red it looked, and the little boy told him how 
much it pained him, though he felt very sorry for the 
poor boy, he told him that it must be cut off or perhaps 
he would lose his life. ‘This was sad news for poor 
Henry, but you shall read how he bore it. 

The day before his leg was to be cut off, Henry’s 
Sunday School teacher came to see him. He found 
him in a great deal of pain, but making no complaints. 
His teacher asked him if he was ready to suffer more 
pain? he said yes, and that he hoped God had heard 
his prayers, and prepared him to bear all that was to 
happen to him. 

After some more conversation between them, the 
teacher promised to be with Henry while they were 
cutting off his leg. How happy his teacher must have 
been to find that his instructions had been blessed to 
this little boy in such a manner, that he was willing to 
do and suffer all the will of God. 

What was most remarkable in Henry’s conduct was, 
that all the time that the doctor was cutting off his leg, 
he did not groan once, but two or three times was 
heard to say: ‘* The Lord be praised.” 

Children, when they are sick or in pain, are almost 
always cross and peevish; they should remember how 
this little boy suffered, and how patiently he bore all 
his pain. They should not worry or teaze their parents 
with idle complaints. 

Good children who love God, keep his command- 
ments, and love the Bible, have a friend above all oth- 
ers. ‘They have for their friend their Creator and Re- 


deemer. [Child’s Newspaper. 





A Short Conversation. 

‘* Mother,” said Charles, “I have been thinkin 
how funny it would be if we all looked alike. 
could’nt tell John then from Joseph; nor Joseph from 
John. And iff met my little play-fellows how could 
I tell them apart?” 

“True my son. Butis it any more strange that 
we should look different than that we should think dif- 
ferent? Supposing that we all should think exactly 
alike—that we all wanted to do the same thing—for in- 
stance, to be merchants. Who then could build our 
1ouses? or raise our corn? or make our shoes, or 
clothes; in short who would do any thing else for us?” 

“Why, mother, that would be funny enough. I 
should’nt have any Juvenile Watchman then, nor any 
other books; because there would be no printers to 
printthem. They would all want to be merchants. 
Do tell me, mother, how it happened that we did’nt 
all look alike, and think alike?” 

‘It did’nt happen, my son. God designed that it 
should beso. And let this single thought teach you al- 
ways to acquiesce in the government and arrangements 
of God. Never wish that things were different from 
what they are. You understand me, Charles. I do 
not mean that you should be content that all boys 
should be naughty and dirty and wicked. But I mean 
that you should always submit to God’s will and obey 





When she thought the chill of death was on 


teacher, and her common school teacher to be 
sent for immediately, that they might see her die. 
But what seemed to be the heaviest on her heart, 
was the case of perishing sinners. She was asked 
if she wished those around her to pray. ‘‘ Yes, 
all of you pray for sinners. Iam happy, my soul 
is happy.’’ She sent for, and called to her bed- 
side, some of her impenitent friends, and addres- 
sed them in a language and manner that brought 
tears from all around her, but which it would be 
vain to attempt to describe. For each one, after 
she had addressed him, she put up, audibly, a 
short prayer. 

I stood by her the last hour of her life. It was 
an hour of triumph—an hour of conquest over the 
king of terrors. Her body was burned to a cin- 
der, but her soul was full of joy—high, celestial joy. 

I might say much about this case, but I forbear. 
This much I must say, that here was a testimony 
in favor of the importance, vitality, and power of 
religion, at which infidelity itself must have shud- 
dered. Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like hers! 
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her, she requested her pastor, her Sunday school | 


his precepts. Do you think now that these things 
happened?” ‘ No, mother.” [Ju». Watchman. 


A Father’s Prayers ! 

Who can forget them? The wandering son can- 
not; God will not. Allow us to present an instance 
in point. One dark and lurid morning, not long since, 
the shrouded sun rose upon a little band of weary 
mariners, who, although they had toiled through ano- 

| ther night of tempest, to keep their leaking ship afloat, 
had but faint hope that they could keep from sinking 
during the day. Dismal indeed was the scene! One, 
however, of that group who were gathered ‘around the 
pumps, seemed absorbed in thoughts differing from 
those of his companions. He was the mate of the 
ship. He was observed to look repeatedly and earn- 
estly at his watch, as if awaiting, for some reason un- 
known to others, a given point of time. The captain 
noticed the fact, as also did others, but knew not the 
reason. At length a shout broke from him, ‘*’T1s my 
FATHER’S HOUR OF PRAYER. WE ARE SAFE—WE ARE 
saFE!” It seems his father on parting, had told him 
that precisely at 8 o’clock each morning he should 
plead with God in his behalf. The son could not for- 
get this fact at other times, although a careless, reckless 
sailor. But uow, it came home to him with intense in- 
terest. Itinfused new lifeinto his weary body; and 
seemed to communicate a like feeling to the entire 
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abated. The hand of God brought the ship to the de- 
sired haven; and His spirit led the wandering son to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose servant he nowis. This 
fact can be proved by a distinguished clergyman of 
New-York. [ Father’s Magazine. 





Melancholy Occurrence. 


In Somers, on the Sd inst. Julius, son of Mr. War- 
ren Pomeroy, aged 6 years, was shot instantly dead, 
by an older brother aged 8 years. The circumstances 
were as follows: the boys went into a work-shop near 
the house, in the morning, where a gun, which had 
been loaded by the father for the purpose of hunting 
partridges, was left standing in the corner of the shop, 
They took it to amuse themselves, and while the 
younger brother was looking, as was supposed, into 
the muzzle, the older one, not knowing what might 
be thé consequence, snapped it. ‘The charge entered 
the boy’s forehead directly between his eyes, and 
lodged in the hinder part of his head. The mother, 
on hearing the report, found her little son entirely 
lifeless upon the floor, and the other one almost over- 
come with amazement and grief. [ Conn. Cour. 
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Written for the Youth’s ‘Compenion. 
The Dying Child who wiped the tears of his 
Father, 


There was a beautiful and most interesting little boy, of two 
and a half years old, a resident in the state of New-York, 
who became the victim of a fever—and when so near 
death as to be unable to speak, seeing his father weep, 
attempted to wipe away his tears. 


Pale was the little polish’d brow 
That lately bloom’d so fair; — 
And speechless lay the baby-boy, 
His parents’ pride and care: 
The struggle and the fever-pang 
That shook his frame were past, 
And there, with fix’d and wishful glance, 
He lay, to breathe his last. 


Upon his sorrowing father’s face 
He gaz’d with dying eye, 

Then rais’d a cold and powerless hand 
The starting tears to dry; 

And so he wip’d these weeping eyes 
Even with his parting breath— 

Oh! tender deed of infant love, 
How beautiful in death. 

Yes, ere that gentle soul forsook 
The fainting, trembling clay, 

It caught the spirit of that world 
Where tears are wip’d away; 

And still its cherish’d image gleams 
Upon the parent’s eye, 

A guiding cherub to that home, 

here every tear is dry. 


~ 


L. H. 8. 





From the Father’s Magazine. 


A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


Come gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock,— 

And [ will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock,— 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile,— 

And once a cradled babe did float, 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary ,—precious ones,—your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide,— 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thought to guide ? 
Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim,— 
Ah !—never from your hearts erase 
That blessed Mother’s name. 


’Tis time to sing your evening hymn,— 
My youngest infant dove, 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love ; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 

, y poor deserted throng,— 

Cling as you us’d to cling to her, 

Who sings the angels song. 


Begin sweet birds the accustomed strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear,— 

Alas !—alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear ;— 

Good night—go say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed, 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 

A Father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life,— 

His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife,— 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write ? 
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Who touch the springs that rule the soul ? 
Dear mourning babes, goodnight, L.H. 5. 
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